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u,  s,  raaaav  exports 

JULX  1955  UP  69  PERCENT 

United  States  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  July  1955  totaled 
kSt8  million  pounds,  valued  at  $33*6  million^  a  69-percent  increase  over 
exports  in  July  I95U  of  28,9  million  pounds,  valued  at  $17.7  million. 
There  were  increases  in  exports  of  flue -cured  tobacco,,  One  Sucker,  Black 
Fat,  Cigar  Wrapper,  Cigar  Binder,  Perique  and  Trimmings,  Stems  and  Scrap, 
Exports  in  July  1955  decreased  for  all  other  types  of  tobacco. 

Exports  of  flue -cured  tobacco  were  ^2.k  million  pounds  in  July  1955, 
a  substantial  increase  of  109*6  percent  over  exports  for  July  195*+  totaling 
20,2  million  pounds.    The  increase  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  movement 
of  flue -cured  tobacco  under  Public  Law  U80,  particularly  in  shipments  to 
the  United  Kingdom.    Exports  of  flue -cured  tobacco  to  the  United  Kingdom 
in  July  1955  totaled  approximately  23.2  million  pounds  compared  with  3.8 
million  pounds  in  July  1954,    Exports  of  flue -cured  tobacco  to  the  Republic 
of  Germany  in  July  3.955  increased  26t2  percent  (7.1!-  million  pounds)  com- 
pared with  5.9  million  pounds  for  the  same  month  last  year*    There  were 
increased  shipments  of  flue -cured  tobacco  to  Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  Spain, 
and  the  Philippine s9 

Exports  of  Burley  tobacco  in  July  1955  decreased  16  percent  (2.7 
million  pounds)  compared  with  3,2  million  pounds  for  the  corresponding 
month  last  year.    There  were  increases  in  shipments  of  Burley  tobacco, 
however,  to  the  Republic  of  Germany  and  Italy.    Exports  of  dark-fired 
Kentucky-Tennessee  tobacco  decreesed  50  percent  in  July  1955  (l«9  million 
pounds)  compared  with  3B9  million  pounds  for  July  195^.    The  bulk  of  the 
Kentucky-Tennessee  shipments  was  exported  to  Italy  (1*5  million  pounds), 
Italy  took  no  Kentucky -Tennessee  tobacco  for  the  corresponding  period  in 
195^ 


FOREIGN  CROPS  AJIL  MARKETS 

Published  weekly  to  assist  the  foreign  marketing  of  U.  S,  farm  products 
by  keeping  the  nation's  agricultural  interests  informed  of  current  crop 
and  livestock  developments  abroad,  foreign  trends  in  production,  prices, 
supplies  and  consumption  of  farm  products,  and  other  factors  affecting 
world  agricultural  trade.    Circulation  is  free  to  persons  in  the  U,  S, 
needing  the  information  it  contains* 

Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  is  distributed  only  upon  a  request  basis. 
Should  you  find  you  have  no  need  for  this  publication,  please  tear  off 
the  addres  so  graph  imprint  with  your  name  and  address,  pencil  "drop" 
upon  it,  and  send  it  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Room  5918, 
U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C, 
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Experts  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  for  the  January- July  1955  period 
totaled  209.8  million  pounds  -»  an  increase  of  approximately  15  percent 
over  exports  of  183  million  pounds  shipped  abroad  during  the  same  period 
last  year.    Exports  of  flue -cured  tobacco  for  the  first  7  months  of  1955 
totaled  162 . 7  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  20  percent  over  the  135.8 
million  pounds  exported  during  the  January-July  '195k  period.    Exports  of 
flue -cured  tobacco  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  January-July  1955  period 
totaled  39.I  million  pounds  compared  with  19.I  million  pounds  for  the  same 
period  last  year.    Exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  to  the  Republic  of  Germany 
for  the  same  period  totaled  31.9  million  pounds  compared  with  26,9  million 
pounds  for  the  January-July  I95I+  period.    There  were  increases  in  exports 
of  Green  River,  One  Sucker,  and  Cigar  Wrapper. 


United  States?    Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
July  1955  and  January-July  1955 


(Export  Weight) 


Type 


IP 


1,000 
pounds 


July  ;  Percent 

1955    j  Change 
,000 
pounds 


Flue -cured 
Burley 

Virginia  fire- 

cured 
Dark-fired 

Kentucky-Tenn . 
Maryland 
Green  River 
One  Sucker 
Cigar  Wrapper 
Cigar  Binder 
Cigar  Filler 
Other 

Total 

Declared  value, 
million  dollars 


20,215 
3AT5 

350 

3,901 
522 
19 
26 
220 
129 

1*08 


28,965 


17.7 


^2,37^J  +  109.6 
2,666:  -  16*0 


181;  - 

1,952*1  - 

333i  - 
18:  - 

27:  + 
303?  + 
167:  + 


1*8,3 

50.0 

36.2 

5.3 
3.8 

37.7 

29  ok 


805:  +  97o3 


1+8,826:  +  68.6 


33*65  +  8908 


January-July 

"  ~i  1955" 


1,000 

pounds 

135,800 
19,837 

1,990 

13,570 
l+,282 
89O 
360 
1,760 
770 
158 
3,611 


183,028 


116  a 


1,000 

pounds 

162,725 
17,902 

1,595 

12,71+6 
3,536 

1,7^5 
1,680 
2,066 
621 
8 


209,765 


Percent 
Change 


+ 
+ 
+ 


19.8 
9.8 

19.8 

6.1 

n.k 

96.1 
366.7 
17.  k 
19.  k 
9^9 
1+2.1+ 


11+.6 


135,0s    +  16.3 


Compiled  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

Exports  of  tobacco  products,  valued  at  $6.1  million,  were  15  percent 
higher  in  July  1955  than  for  the  same  month  last  year.    There  were  increases 
in  exports  of  cigars  and  cheroots,  cigarettes j  and  smoking  tobacco  in  pack- 
ages.   Exports  of  other  products  decreased,,     (Text  continues  next  page.) 
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Export  valuation  of  tobacco  products,  at  $37.1-  million,  was  only  2 
percent  higher  for  the  January -July  1955  period  over  the  same  period  last 
year.    There  were  decreases  in  exports  of  all  products  for  this  period  -with 
the  exception  of  smoking  tobacco  in  packages  and  bulk. 


United  States:    Exports  of  tobacco  products,  July  1955 

■with  comparisons 


Product 

July 

Percent: 
Chang©  i 

January -July  ; 

Percent 
Change 

,  195^    , : 

1955  ' 

Cigar s  and  Cheroots 

*  * 

•/   9.1  s 

5,066  ; 

3,0M»  : 

-  39.9 

(i.OOO  pieces) 

Cigarettes 

1,273 

i  /  15-3  • 

'  8,919  | 

-  X.k 

(million  pieces) 

Chewing  Tobacco  and 

Snuff  (1,000  pounds) 

!      122  , 

101 

: -  17.2  3 

926 

.     753  : 

-  18.7 

Smoking  Tobacco  in 

:  /  1.9 

Packages 

!  26 

I  50 

U  92.3  : 

320 

:  326 

(1P000  pounds)  : 

Smoking  Tobacco  in 

/  hi.l 

Bulk  (1,000  pounds) 

!  583 

i  552 

r-    5.3  : 

2,382 

:  3,36l 

Declared  "value, 

;  /  1.9 

(million  dollars) 

:  5.3 

!  6.1 

1 

\l  15.1  ! 

36.ii 

:  37-1 

Compiled  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 


EL  SALVADOR  TOBACCO  IMPORTS 
CONTINUE  UPWARD 

El  Salvador* s  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  continued  upward 
through  195^,  totaling  k  .2  million  pounds  as  compared  with  3  A  million 
pounds  in  1953.    Imports  of  leaf  consisted  mainly  of  the  dark  types  from 
Honduras  with  most  of  the  remainder,  flue -cured  from  the  United  States. 
Small  quantities  of  leaf  from  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala  were  imported 
during  195^ •    Takings  of  United  States  leaf  have  declined  both  in  volume 
and  as  a  percent  of  total  imports  since  1950 .    The  United  States'  share 
of  the  market  during  195^  represented  only  12.3  percent  of  total  imports 
in  contrast  with  2*1.8  percent  during  1950. 

Imports  of  cigarettes  and  cigara  also  continued  an  upward  trend 
through  1951* .    Imports  of  cigarettes  from  the  United  States  are  increasing 
and  represented  97-0  percent  of  the  total  imports  during  1953  and  195^. 
About  95  percent  of  the  cigars  are  imported  from  Honduras  with  the 
remainder  coming  principally  from  Guatemala  and  Cuba . 
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AUSTRIAN  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS 
OUTPUT  UP  8  PERCENT 

Output  of  tobacco  products  by  the  Austrian  Tobacco  Monopoly  during 
first  half  1955  totaled  about  9.3  million  pounds  —  up  8,0  percent  from 
the  8,6  million  pounds  produced  in  the  corresponding  period  of  195^  • 


Austria:    Output  of  tobacco  products  for  the 
January -June  periods,  195^-55 


Product 

►  January-June  . 
;       195*  1 

January-June  « 
1955     • '  : 

.  Percent 
Change 

Cigarettes  (million  pieces) 
Cigars  (million  pieces) 
Pipe  tobacco  (1,000  pounds) 
Cigarette  tobacco  (1,000  pounds) 
Chewing  tobacco  (1,000  pieces) 
Snuff  (1,000  pounds) 

Estimated  total  (1,000  pounds) 

*     2,966  1 
!      37*6  ; 

1,222 
192 
}  620 
18.2 

;    3,352  ; 

:  39.8 

;  1,019 

199 

•  6kl 

:  19.6 

:  +  13.0 

;  +  5.9 
5  .  16.6 

1  +  3.6 

:  +  3.^ 

:  +  7.7 

!     8,573          '  9.260 

t  +  8.0 

Source i    Osterreichischen  Statist: 

.schen  Zentralamt,  July  1955 

Cigarette  output  increased  13,0  percent  from  the  corresponding  period 

of  last  year.    Output  of  cigars  continued  the  upward  trend  evident  since 

19^7  •    Output  of  other  tobacco  products,  except  pipe  tobacco,  increased 
over  the  previous  6  months  of  last  year, 

SWITZERLAND  TOBACCO  IMPORTS  UP 
5.5  PERCENT  IN  FIRST  HALF,  *55 

Switzerland* s  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  the  first  6  months 
of  1955,  as  indicated  by  bond  clearances,  totaled  12,9  million  pounds  — 
up  5.5  percent  from  the  12,2  million  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1951*-. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  increased  2»7  percent  from  the  like 
period  of  195^.    Bond  clearances  of  oriental  leaf  (Turkish  and  Greek)  have 
maintained  the  increased  ratio  of  larger  usings  of  these  tobaccos  evidenced 
in  first  quarter  1955  «■    These  imports  were  38  percent  higher  for  Greece 
and  10  percent  higher  for  Turkey  for  this  period  of  1955  than  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

Si/iss  manufacturers  still  import  small  quantities,  persumably  flue- 
cured,  from  Japan,  Canada,  China,  India,  and  Rhodesia. 


See  -table,  next  page. 
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Switzerland:    Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
for  the  January- June  periods ,  195^-55 


Country  of  \  January-June  j  January-June       Percent  change  from 

Origin  1951*-        !         1955         1     January-June  195^ 


:  1,000  pounds  :  1,000  pounds  : 

*  •  *  * 

•  »  • 

United  States  ...:  5,429  :  5,576  :  +  2.7 

Brazil,   2,066  :  2,103  :  +  1.8 

Dominican  Republic;  *v*  ■ r*  »:  4ll  :  442  :  +7.5 

Italy,,.......   808  :  8l8  :  +  1.2 

Greece  845  :  1,166  :  +  38.0 

TurkeyV.i^.";,.i'i.Ti'iiii.!  1,130  :  1,252  :  +  10.8 

Indonesia,..,...... 662  :  690  :  +  4,2 

Other...  d....e.. 88l  :  858  :  -  2.6 


Total;...  0.....:     12,232        :     12,905   +  5.5 


Source?    Monats statistik  Des  Aussenhandels  Der  Schweiz 


U.K.,  FLOUR  INDUSTRY  GUARANTEES 
USE  OF  DOMESTIC  WHEAT 

The  United  Kingdom  flour  milling  industry  has  promised  to  use  during 
the  1955-56  cereal  year  not  less  than  1^  million  long  tons  (47  million 
bushels)  of  homegrown  wheat  from  the  new  harvest— currently  estimated  at 
86.4  million  bushels.    The  total  established  is  a  minimum,  and  the  indus- 
try will  make  every  effort  to  exceed  that  quantity.    The  total  to  be  used 
was  reached  after  discussions  with  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  the 
National  Farmers*  Union. 

There  was  no  minimum  guarantee  covering  the  use  of  homegrown  wheat 
last  year  when  the  harvest,  which  amounted  to  104.2  million  bushels,  provided 
the  worst  conditions  in  almost  50  years.    Much  of  the  wheat  was  of  extremely 
poor  milling  quality.    Nevertheless,  the  quantity  actually  used  by  the  mills 
during  the  195^-55  cereal  year  amounted  to  1,400,000  tons  (52  million  bushels). 
As  a  result,  the  whole  of  the  crop  was  fully  utilized  in  its  various  economic 
purposes,  including  such  items  as  milling,  animal  and  poultry  feeding,  seed 
use,  and  use  on  the  farm.    During  the  1953-5^  cereal  year,  when  millers 
promised  to  use  1,250,000  tons  (47  million  bushels),  actual  utilization 
amounted  to  1,660,000  tons  (62  million  bushels). 

While  the  flour  milling  industry  assured  the  British  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  National  Farmers*  Union  of  its  desire  to  avoid  a  post- 
harvest  glut  of  combine -harvested  wheat,  it  pointed  out  that  2  important 
factors  had  to  be  borne  in  mind.    These  were  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
proportion  of  homegrown  wheat  that  the  miller  can  use  in  his  mixture  if  a 
satisfactory  quality  of  bread  flour  is  to  be  maintained,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  new  crop  in  advance  of  the  harvest. 
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For  those  reasons,  it  was  impracticable  for  cullers  to  undertake  in 
advance  to  use  specific  quantities  of  homegrown  wheat  in  their  mixtures 
during  the  weeks  immediately  following  the  h&WSt*    They  promised,  how- 
ever to  do  their  best  during  those  weeks  to  take  as  much  homegrown  wheat 
off  the  market  as  possible.    They  also  expressed  the  hope  that  farmers, 
by  the  fullest  use  of  farm  storage  and  drying  facilities,  would  do  their 
part  in  helping  reduce  the  press°are  of  newly  harvested  wheat  on  the 
market* 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  EXEMPTS  POULTRY 
FEEDS  FROM  IMPORT  DUTIES  AND  TAXES 

All  grains,  prepared  (mixed)  feeds ,  and  other  materials  used  for 
poultry  feeding  were  recently  exempted  by  the  Dominican  Government  from 
payment  of  import  duties  and  other  import  charges. 

Prepared  poultry  feed  mixes  had  been  subject  to  a  duty  of  5  cents  per 
net  kilogram  plus  an  ad  valorem  import  tax  of  23  percent.    The  duties  on 
ground  corn  and  whole  corn  imported  'for  any  purpose  other  than  livestock 
feeding  were  $1.00  and  $2,00  per  100  kilograms,  respectively^  plus  the  23 
percent  ad  valorem  tax.    When  used  for  poultry"  feed,  all  these  products 
are  now  permitted  free  entry.    Imports  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  buck- 
wheat, and  millet  were  left  on  the  free  list* 

Exemption  of  poultry  feeds  from  all  Dominican  tariff  and  other  import 
charges  followed  by  about  3  months  similar  action  in  regard  to  live- 
stock feeds.    Because  of  relatively  high  prices  of  imported  poultry 
feeds,  Dominican  poultry  producers  requested  the  Government  to  extend  to 
those  feeds  the  exemptions  that  had  previously  been  provided  for  livestock 
feeds.    A  feed  shortage  caused  by  a  prolonged  dry  spell  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country  was  an  important  consideration  in  the  Government 
action* 


MEDITERRANEAN  FRUIT  FLY  CONTROL 
IMPOSED  IN  CHILE;  TIGHTENED  IN  SPAIN 

In  an  effort  to  control  further  spread  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit 
fly,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  Chile  has  placed  a  quarantine  on  all 
susceptible  produce.    The  fruit  fly  has  been  found  in  several  valleys  but 
larger  infestations  have  appeared  in  Azapa  in  the  Province  of  Arica„  All 
other  produce  entering  trade  channels  must  have  a  sanitary  certificate. 

Spain  has  adopted  more  rigid  measures  this  year  to  prevent  the  ship- 
ment of  fruit  infested  with  fruit  flies* 
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Table  1. — RICE:    United  States  exports  in  terms  of  milled  rice  to 
specified  countries,  average  1945-46/49-50,  annual  1950-51/54-55  i/ 

(August -July) 


« 
• 

Average 

• 

Country  of  destination  s 

• 
• 

1945-46 

!  1950-51 

t  1951-52 

«  1952-53 

s  1953-54 

s  1954-55 

to 

;  27 

;  27 

« 
• 

1949-50 

• 
• 

1,000 

1  1,000 

'•  1,000 

5  1,000 

!  1,000 

[  1,000 

• 
• 

baas 

!  bags 

!  bags 

;  bags 

5  bags 

403 

t 

s  381 

,       443  s       601  ,       633  .  560 

13  : 

i  23 

!  22 

:          3  . 

t  17 

S  33 

British  West  Indies  . . 

97 

24 

:  54 

s         81  , 

:  6 

5 

4,923  ! 

6,965  i 

:  5,118 

:     4,876  i 

s  4,755 

:  3,391 

3  ! 

!                2  i 

:  3 

i           2  i 

:  2 

s  124 

Netherlands  Antilles. : 

9  i 

25  i 

i  25 

!      41  i 

53 

t  38 

76  :        354  i 

i  196 

t         86  ! 

215  i 

84 

12  ! 

K 

!  4 

!               6  ! 

5 

:  0 

1  ! 

y  ■ 

2/ 

=  1/ 

314  s 

:  205 

84  i 

15  s 

31  : 

7  : 

27  : 

35 

5,6£:,  : 

7.789  « 

5.896  ' 

«     5.703  i 

6.027  3 

4.475 

Europe; 

Belgium  &  Luxembourg 

France  

Greece  

Iceland   

Ireland  

Netherlands  

Sweden  

Switzerland   

West  Germany  

Other  countries   

Total   

Asia: 

Saudi  Arabia  

Ceylon  ,  

Indonesia  

Korea,  Republic  of  .. 

Hong  Kong   

Japan  

Philippines   

China   

Ryulyu  Islands   

Other  countries  . . . . . 
T ot al  .......... 

Total  Oceania   

Liberia  

Other  Africa   

Other  

Total  world 


y 
y 


73 
11 
109 
10 


32 

14 

86 


32L 


80 
0 

646 
98 
36 
279 
1,136 
796 
0 


5 
36 
1 


JUL. 


9i0?6 


2/ 


1/ 


161 

295 
3 
3 
2 

89 
1 

2 


1/ 


104 

9 
271 
0 

326 
0 
0 
0 
6 


21L 


3 
23 
3 


9.090 


2/ 


57 

209 
3 


21 
1 
0 


291 


91 
741 
1,799 
2,821 
0 

5,430 
71 
0 
0 

± 


10.962 


13 
73 
4 


17»2?9 


i/ 


52 

8 
0 
0 

38 

2 


100 


138 
647 

1,100 
U  4,631 
179 

3,999 

y 

0 
616 
1 


11.315 


y 


19 
22 


17,159 


y 


206 
0 
11 

0 
12 

1 
57 
29 
24 


3ML 


y 


130 
0 
0 
590 
0 

8,538 


0 
0 

2L 


9i28? 


17 
67 
6 
8 


15,748 


y 


460 

5 
0 

16 
71 
72 
53 
38 


814 


136 
0 
0 

y 
y 

4,125 
25 
0 
0 

 11 


4.297 


19 
219 
10 
5/  14 


9,848 


1/  Milled  rice  including  brown,  broken,  screenings  and  brewers'  rice  and  rough  rice 
converted  to  terms  of  milled  at  65  percent.    2/  Preliminary.    2/  Less  'fchan  500  bags. 
lj  Adjusted  to  include  all  programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration.    $J  Starting  with  January  1954,  "other"  includes  ship- 
ments valued  at  less  than  $500  each  when  the  number  of  such  shipments  to  a  country 
in  a  given  month  is  few. 


Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census,  except  as  noted. 
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U.S.  EICE  EXPORTS  • 
DROP  SHARPLY 

United  States  rice  exports  in  the  1954-55  marketing  year  (August- 
July)  were  9,848,000  bags  of  100  pounds  each,  in  terms  of  milled  rice. 
Exports  declined  37  percent,  "being  5,900,000  bags  less  than  the  15,748,000 
bags  exported  in  the  preceding  season.    Shipments  were  the  smallest  since 
1951-52,  when  a  record  17,239,000  bags  were  exported.    (See  Table  1, 
opposite  page.    Text  continues,  p.  3l6.) 


Table  2. -United  States:    Exports  of  rough  rice,  by  country  of 
destination,  1950-51  to  1954-55 
(August -July) 


Country  of 
destination 


1950-51  *  1951-52 


1952-53 


1953 -54  1/ 


1954-55  1/ 


North  America;  : 

Ca&ECia.  : 

Mexico  : 

Guatemala.  : 

El  Salvador 
Honduras 

British  Honduras . . . ; 

Nicaragua.  3 

Costa  Rica  1 

Panama  : 

Cuba  

Jamaica,,  

Haiti  : 

Dominican  Republic. :_ 
Total, . ....... :~ 

South  America:  : 
Colombia. 

Venezuela. ,  , . , : 

Ecuador  : 

Brazil  : 

Total  

Belgium  &  Luxembourg: 

French  Morocco  : 

Union  of  South  AffclGf* 

Liberia.  : 

Other  

Total  world. . . : 


Bags 

* 36, 461 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8,296 

0 

24  0 
0 


445,027' 


100 

23,^97 
0 
0 


23; 597 


0 
0 
0 
0 

268. 
468,892 


415,840 
800 
201 
0 
0 
0 

273 
0 
0 

23,562 
0 

461 

0 

44 1,137 


586,284 
60 

0 

172 
0 
0 

70 

0 

1,624 

43,333 
0 

77 
11 

"6*3T76gr 


Bags 

573,517 
5,940 
48 

523 
606 
0 

280 

297 
1,410 
153,960 
254 
300 
0 


757,155 


0 

29,525 
180 
0 


97 
40,933 
0 
0 


2,244 
106,060 
0 
0 


29,705 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

470,842 


41,030 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

672,661 


T08,304 


265 
0 

600 
0 
0 

846,304 


Bags 

403,580 
2,260 
70 
200 
0 

270 
0 

1,100 
2,705 
157,500 

163 
1,500 
_  0 

569TPF 


9,280 
120,504 

0 

58 


T29,842 


0 

66 
0 

3,900 
2/  314 
703,470 


1/  Preliminary.    27~Starting  with  January  195^,  "other"  includes  shipments 
valued  at  less  than  $500  each  when  the  number  of  such  shipments  to  a 
country  in  a  given  month  is  few. 


Source:    Bureau  of  Census. 
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Combined  exports  to  Japan  and  Cuba,  the  principal  importers  of  United 
States  rice  in  recent  years,  were  5,780,000  hags  less  than  in  1953-54. 
Exports  declined  also  to  Korea,  Canada,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  The 
Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Rice  exports  to  Europe  were  the  largest  in  postwar  years,  Principal 
increases  were  in  shipments  to  Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  Sweden,  The 
Netherlands,  and  the  Republic  of  Germany,,    Exports  increased  also  to 
Liberia  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

Total  exports  during  195^-55  by  classifications  were  as  follows  (1,000 
bags) :    rough,  703  (457  in  terms  of  milled) ;  milled  rice,  containing  not 
more  than  25  percent  whole  kernels,  1,3^6;  and  milled  rice,  containing  more 
than  25  peroent  whole  kernels,  8,005, 


SWEDEN  INCREASES 
RICE  IMPORTS  FROM  U.S. 

Sweden  in  195 ^  imported  a  significant  quantity  of  rice  from  the 
United  States  for  tha  first  time  in  postwar  years.    Of  total  Swedish 
imports  amounting  to  17.1  million  pounds,  one-third  came  from  the  United 
States.    Italy  continued  to  be  the  principal  source  for  rice.  Normal 
consumption  of  milled  rice  in  Sweden  is  estimated  at  nearly  20  million 
pounds  a  year. 


SWEDEN:    Imports  of  milled  rice,  by  country  of  origin, 
averages  1936-40  and  19^6-50,  annual  1951-5^ 


Country  of 
destination 


1936-40 


Average 


1946-50 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1951* 


United  States 

Burma  

Thailand. . . 
Indonesia . . 

Italy  

Netherlands 
Other  countries 
Total  


1,000 
pounds 

3,207 
20,109 

1,737 
2,588 

1/ 
1,*3 
\37p 
33,**9** 


I,  000 
pounds 

hi 
1,290 
3,Vl6 

1/ 

5,009 
10 

1.730 

II,  496 


1,000 

pounds 
1/ 

4o 

258 

51 
21,640 

1/ 
1.933 


1,000 
pounds 

1/ 

66 
150 
24 

10,355 

1/ 

lj30 


1/  If  any,  not  separately  reported. 


23,922 


12,425 


1,000 
pounds 

1/ 

22 
377 

1/ 
17,094 
0 

4,004 


§397 


1,000 
pounds 

5,728 

126 
0 

8,314 
1,775 
1,116 


17,059 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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MEXICAN  HENEQUEN  FIBER  OUTPUT 
LAGS  IN  FIRST  HALF  1955 

Production  of  henequen  fiber  in  the    Yucatan  Peninsula  of  Mexico  during 
first  half  1955  was  estimated  at  77.7  laillion  pounds  compared  with  89.6 
million  in  January-June ,  195^,  and  68.6  million  in  January -June,  1953. 
The  calendar -year  totals  were  212.5  minion  pounds  in  195^  and  17^-5  million 
in  1953- 

Exports  during  the  past  6  months  -were  39.7  million  pounds  (including 
ahout  126,000  pounds  of  Campechs  fiber) ,  compared  with  26.2  and  3^.9 
million,  respectively,  in  the  corresponding  semesters  of  195^  and  1953- 
Sales  to  local  mills  accounted  for  nearly  60  percent  of  total  sales  in  1953, 
with  exports  accounting  for  more  than  kO  percent.    In  195^  and  again  in 
first  half  1955  local  mills  accounted  for  72  percent  of  the  total, 
and  exports  for  only  28  percent,    A  negligible  quantity  of  fiber  was  sold 
to  domestic  markets  outside  Yucatan. 

Exports  of  henecnen  products  in  January -June,  1955.  included  85.9 
million  pounds  of  rope;j  twine,  and  cordage  (of  which  63  percent  was  baler 
twine  and  18  percent  was  binder  twine),  l.k  million  pounds  of  cloth,  72 
thousand  pounds  of  sacks,  2.2  million  pounds  of  pads,  3-6  million  pounds 
of  waste  (including  bagasse,  clippings,  and  mill  waste),  3.1  million  pounds 
of  tow,  and  105  thousand  pounds  of  juice.    These  totals  show  a  substan- 
tial increase  over  the  comparable  period  of  1951*  in  each  type  of  product 
except  in  sacks  and  tow,  both  of  which  were  considerably  less  than  in  195^. 

The  United  States  furnished  the  principal  market  for  all  henequen 
items  except  sacks,  which  were  sold  in  Honduras  and  the  Dominican  Eepublic. 
About  75  to  85  percent  of  the  domestic  production  of  henequen  rope,  twine, 
sacks,  and  cloth  is  exported  and  the  balance  is  sold  on  the  domestic  mar- 
ket.   Domestic  consumption  averages  around  h  to  7  million  pounds  per  quarter 
year,  but  exports  have  been  rising  with  increased  production. 

The  liquidation  of  Eenequeneros  de  Yucatan  proceeded  to  the  point 
that  the  old  official  fiber  monopoly  withdrew  from  the  market  and  pur- 
chased no  more  fiber  after  June  19.    Meanwhile  ejido  credit  groups  had 
been  organized    and  the  ejidos  began  to  deliver  their  fiber  to  the  Banco 
Nacional  de  Credito  Ejidal.    The  bank  in  turn  passed  it  on  to  Cordeleros 
de  Mexico,  which  acted  as  the  buying  agent  for  the  cordage  mills  of  the 
state.    The  Cordeleros  de  Mexico  is  the  organization  of  mills  that  manu- 
facture for  the  export  trade. 

For  a  few  days  the  sellers  who  were  not  financed  by  the  bank  deliver- 
ed their  fiber  direct  to  Cordeleros  de  M-axico,  but  they  were  soon  persuaded 
to  take  their  fiber  to  the  bank  for  handling  of  the  weighing  and  classi- 
fication.   The  bank  has  been  given  the  supervision  of  all  fiber  sales 
grown  on  ejido  lands,  even  though  some  of  these  growers  do  not  borrow  from 
the  bank;  and  it  has  also  exercised  forceful  influence  over  the  planting, 
cultivation,  and  handling  of  fiber  on  all  ejido  lands.     (Cont'd.,  next  page.) 
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The  buying  price  of  fiber  was  set  on  June  12,  and  revised  upward 
on  August  16,  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  applies  to  the  contract 
between  the  bank  and  the  Cordeleros  de  Mexico  for  whom  alone  it  acts  as 
buying  agent.    Some  growers  are~aTsTalTsxTed  with  the  new  arrangement  and 
claim  that  the  free  market  promised  them  does  not  exist  in  reality.  Their 
case  was  taken  to  court  but  has  not  yet  been  settled.    Meanwhile,  fiber 
production  dropped  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  and  mills  were  in 
need  of  supplies. 

Stocks  of  fiber  as  of  June  30  were  estimated  at  about  5*530  bales 
in  warehouses  of  Henequeneros  deJSEucatan,  in  liquidation,  and  none  in 
the  hands  of  the  new  organization.  HR.b"er  on  hand  at  the  end  of  June  195^ 
had  been  103?6^2  bales. 


LARD  CONSUMPTION  INCREASING 
IN  CUBA 

Cuban  lard  consumption  is  expected  to  exceed  176  million  pounds 
during  calendar  year  1955.,    This  is  an  increase  of  5  million  pounds 
over  195^  and  31  million  pounds  above  1953 «    The  current  low  prices 
are  encouraging  larger  domestic  sales.    All  of  Cubans  imports  of  lard 
are  from  the  United  States • 

Consumption  of  edible  tallow  reached  13^  million  pounds  in  1953 
and  160  million  in  195^  Consumption  this  year,  however,  may  rise  to 
165  million  pounds.    Consumption  of  inedible  tallow  in  1955  is  expect- 
ed  to  be  around  37  million  pounds,  about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
year. 

Cuban  imports  or  larct  were  03  million  pounds  for  ohe  first  half 
of  1955*    If  this  rate  of  imports  is  maintained  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  approximately  165  million  pounds  should  be  received,  which 
would  be  the  largest  imports  since  1952.    Imports  of  edible  tallow 
were  1  million  pounds j  inedible  tallow  imports  totaled  ik  million. 

Imported  lard  prices  on  the  Havana  wholesale  market  during 
January-  ranged  from  a  low  of  $19»20  per  hundred  pounds  to  a  high 
of  $21.70.    This  was  considerably   below  prices  during  the  first 
half  of  195^,  when  lard  sold  from  $2^. 10  per  hundred  in  January  and 
$27.60  in  May. 

Inedible  tallow  prices  ranged  from  a  high  $10.50  per  hundred 
pounds  in  January  to  $8.66  in  May,  1955,  for  imported  fancy,  and  from 
$9»6o  in  January  to  $8*60  in  April  1955,  for  domestic  tallow. 
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LARD  SUPPLY  SHORT 
IN  BRAZIL 

Brazil  is  experiencing  an  acute  shortage  of  lard.    There  is  a 
shortage  of  all  types  of  fats  that  is  expected  to  last  into  1956. 

The  largest  production  per  capita  in  recent  years  occured  in 
1951,  with  8.6  pounds  of  animal  fats  and  oils  and  5.9  pounds  of 
vegetable  oils.    Brazil  will  require  a  production  of  3^6  million 
pounds  of  vegetable  fats  and  oils,  and  505  million  pounds  of  animal 
fats  in  order  to  have  the  same  amount  available  per  capita  in  1956 
as  in  1951.    Edible  animal  fats  make  up  58  to  60  percent  of  the 
total  edible  oil  and  fat  production  in  Brazil. 

Production  trends  in  recent  years  indicate  that  Brazil  will  not 
be  able  to  produce  this  quantity  in  1956.    Certain  factors,  such  as 
the  very  small  1955  00m  crop  and  the  lack  of  interest  in  peanuts 
during  the  1955-56  growing  year  make  it  almost  certain  that  the  first 
half  of  1956  will  be  a  period  of  severe  fat  shortages  in  Brazil. 
Increased  corn  and  cotton  acreages  are  expected  to  ease  the  situation 
in  the  latter  half  of  1956. 

Seasonal  shortages  of  fat  are  common,  with  the  shortest  supply 
from  February  to  June  each  year.    The  shortage  this  year  was  reported 
acute  as  late  as  August  1.    The  Brazilian  housewife  prefers  lard  to 
other  types  of  fats  and  oils,  and  is  willing  to  pay  a   premium  for 
it.    The  Brazilian  wholesale  price  for  lard,  in  terms  of  United  States 
currency,  rose  from  20  cents  per  pound  in  January    1952  to  ^3  cents 
per  pound  in  July  1955. 

Aside  from  tariffs  and  domestic  taxes,  Brazilian  imports  of  lard 
from  the  United  States  are  limited  by  the  high  exchange  rates  and  im- 
port permits ,    Lard  imports  through  ordinary  commercial  sources  remain 
in  category  5,  for  which  exchange  has  recently  been  selling  at  auction 
at  extremely  high  rates.    This  in  effect  makes  such  imports  impossible 
except  by  government  agencies  which  are  able  to  obtain  exchange  at 
lower  rates . 

Brazil's  imports  of  18,302,000  pounds  of  lard  during  January- 
August  1951*  were  supplied  by  The  Netherlands. 


BRITISH  GUIANA  BANS  IMPORTS 
OF  PORK  PRODUCTS  FROM  U.  S, 

On  June  14,  1955,  the  Government  of  British  Guiana  published  an 
Order  in  Council  forbiding  imports  of  hogs,  and  hog  products,  from 
the  United  States,  The  Netherlands,  and  Denmark.    The  order  does  not 
apply  to  canned  pork,  canned  ham,  canned  bacon  or  lard  in  cans. 

Imports  of  "swine,  carcasses  of  swine,  ham,  bacon,  lard,  hoofs, 
bristles,  hides,  and  other  byproducts  of  swine,  fodder  and  litter  of 
swine"  are  specifically  prohibited  from  the  3  countries.  (Cont'd., 
next  page.) 
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Similar  restrictions  on  imports  from  the  United  States  have  been  in 
effect  for  some  time. 

There  is  a  need  in  British  Guiana  for  various  types  of  animal  by- 
products and  the  government  is  encouraging  the  modernization  of  its 
packing  houses  to  make  better  use  of  these  products. 

British  Guiana  imported  62,000  pounds  of  pork,  1»7,000  pounds  of  lard, 
and  503,000  pounds  of  beef  and  veal  from  the  United  States  last  year. 


URUGUAYAN  MEAT  PRODUCTION, 
EXPORTS,  DROP 

Livestock  slaughter  in  Uruguay  is  running  considerably  below  a 
year  ago  and  this  year  may  prove  to  be  the  smallest  on  record.  Meat 
production  during  1955  is  expected  to  show  a  marked  decline. 

Because  of  prolonged  inactivity  of  the  export  packers,  the  reduced 
supply  of  cattle,  strong  local  demand  for  beef,  and  little  off-shore 
demand  for  mutton,  meat  exports  dropped  in  comparative  importance. 
Wheat,  grain,  and  flour  shipments  have  replaced  meat  as  the  seoond 
leading  export  from  Uruguay.    During  the  first  6  months  of  1955  only 
8,^00,000  pounds  of  beef  were  exported.    Wool  is  usually  the  largest 
export  item. 

The  outlook  is  for  a  total  cattle  slaughter  of  around  850,000  head 
compared  with  the  1950-195**  average  of  approximately  1,^50,000.  The 
greatest  decline  is  in  inspected  slaughter,  principally  for  export. 
Commercial  slaughter  for  the  first  5  months  of  this  year  totaled  309,000 
head,  18  percent  below  the  low  level  of  the  same  period  of  1951*.  Beef 
usually  makes  up  75  to  80  percent  of  all  meat  consumed  in  Uruguay. 

Commercial  sheep  slaughter  during  the  first  5  months  of  1955 
totaled  only  150,000  head,  a  drop  of  approximately  ^0  percent  from  the 
19514  period.    This  substantial  drop  does  not  accurately  reflect  the 
decline  in  total  slaughter.    Mutton  is  the  basic  food  of  rural  families, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  Uruguayan  slaughter  takes  place  on  the  farms  and 
ranches . 

On  the  other  hand,  commercial  hog  slaughter  increased  substantially, 
totaling  5**,000  head  during  the  first  5  months  of  this  year,  a  20-percent 
increase  over  the  same  period  of  1951*  •    Hogs  represented  the  only  slaughter 
of  the  2  American  packers  during  the  year-long  period  of  near- shutdown. 
Since  a  large  part  of  the  pigs  are  slaughtered  by  small  mataderos  (butchers) 
or  on  farms,  whose  slaughter  is  relatively  stable,  only  a  5 -percent  in- 
crease is  expected  in  the  total  slaughter  for  195*4 . 
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The  Uruguayan  government  recently  promulgated  2  decrees  aimed  at 
bringing  the  foreign  packers  back  into  opera ti on «    One  decree  raised  the 
export  exchange  rate  for  canned  meat  and  meat  extract  and  the  second 
decree  revised  export  slaughter  quotas,,  established  an  export  target  figure, 
and  provided  a  new  cost-price  formula  for  exporters •    In  order  to  assure 
beef  for  export,  the  government  began  subsidizing  domestic  consumption  of 
lamb  and  mutton  in  Montevideo,    (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  July  25, 
1955,  and  August  22,  1955). 


IRISH  CATTLE  EXPORTS 
RISE  SHARPLY 


Shipments  of  cattle  from  Ireland  during  195^  rose  sharply  over  the 
preceding  year.    Higher  prices  in  Great  Britain  was  the  chief  factor 
accounting  for  this  upward  trend.    The  sharp  upward  trend  in  the  exports 
of  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  past  18  months  was  responsible  for  the  de- 
crease in  the  volume  of  meat  and  meat  products  exported.    It  probably 
is  the  chief  reason  also  for  the  decline  in  domestic  consumption  of 
beef  and  veal  —  from  96  million  pounds  in  1953  to  87  million  pounds 
in  195^. 


Exports  from  Ireland  of  cattle,  sheep,  lambs,  and  pigs  are  made 
almost  entirely  to  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,    Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  Republic  of  Germany  took  a  small  number  of  fat 
cattle  during  January- June  1955* 


Exports  of  fat  cattle  in  first  half  1955  numbered  67,264  head  as 
compared  with  27,208  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  Outship- 
ments  of  feeder  cattle  reached  276,299  head  a  21-percent  rise  over 
a  similar  period  last  year.    Sheep  totaled  51*359  for  the  same  period 
compared  with  k$$6k2  last  year. 


During  first  half  1955  the  Republic  of  Germany  took  about  3  million 
pounds  or  over  60  percent  of  the  frozen  beef  and  veal  exported.  The 
balance,  about  1,9  million  pounds,  was  almost  equally  divided  among 
Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  the  United  States,    During  the 
corresponding  period  in  195^  almost  6  million  pounds  of  frozen  beef 
and  veal  were  exported,  with  the  United  States  taking  about  1,3 
million. 


Exports  of  bacon  in  first  half  1955  totaled  3,6  million  pounds, 
of  which  Great  Britain  took  more  than  3,5  million  and  the  United 
States  the  balance. 
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AUSTRALIAN  DECIDUOUS  FRUIT 
ESTIMATE  BELOW  1953 -5^ 

Preliminary  estimates  of  Australian  production  of  deciduous  fruits 
for  the  195^-55  season  were  below  the  1953-5^  crops.    The  apple  crop 
was  approximately  13  percent  smaller;  the  peach  crop  16  percent  smaller; 
and  the  apricot  crop  18  percent  smaller.    The  pear  crop  was  slightly 
larger  than  last  year.    Final  production  figures  are  not  yet  available. 

Apples  and  pears  are  the  principal  fresh  fruits  exported.  Fresh 
apple  exports  decreased,  mainly  because  of  the  smaller  crop.    An  in- 
crease in  fresh  pear  exports,  greater  than  the  increase  in  production, 
indicates  more  favorable  market  opportunities  existed  during  the  past 
year.    The  United  Kingdom  took  well  over  half  of  these  exports.  There 
were  substantial  increases  in  the  canned  apple  and  canned  peach  exports, 
but  a  decrease  in  canned  apricot  exports 0    Also,  the  United  Kingdom  took 
the  bulk  of  the  canned  fruit  exports.    Dried  fruit  exports  are  of  minor 
importance. 

The  majority  of  deciduous  fruit  is  utilized  as  fresh  fruit,  as 
shown  in  the  chart  below. 


Utilization  of  Australian  deciduous  fruits 

Fresh 

Canned 

Dried 

m 

•  -  -  Percent- - 

Apples  „„♦ 

1  93 

'  3 

%  k 

Peaches. ». 

i  Ih 

s  80 

i  6 

Pears • « « . « 

i  50 

:  k9 

:  1 

Apricots.. 

:  3^ 

:  h5 

!  21 

a 

It  is  too  early  to  make  estimates  of  the  1955-56  crops,  but  present 
indications  point  to  higher  yields. 

Late  shipments  of  apples  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  reported- 
ly lowered  the  prices  of  early  Australian  apples  on  the  United  Kingdom 
market.   Australian  fruit  exports  to  Germany  and  Sweden  were  larger 
than  usual. 

Competition  is  expected  to  be  stronger  on  the  United  Kingdom  market 
in  the  coming  year  as  a  result  of  larger  supplies  of  South  African 
fruit  available  at  lower  prices.    An  anticipated  10-percent  rise  in 
freight  rates  further  increases  the  Australian  marketing  cost. 

As  of  August  1  this  year,  supplies  of  apples  and  peaches  in  cold 
storage  were  slightly  larger  than  last  year. 
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INDICATED  PRODUCTION  OF  EGGS  IN  SPECIFIED  COUNTRIES ^  1955  y 

The  production  of  eggs  in  3.955  in  a  group  of  countries  of  which 
estimates  are  available  is  indicated  at  approximately  129  billion^ 
which  would  be  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier  s 

Most  of  the  countries^  compared  with  195^,  held  their  owns  with 
slight  increases  in  the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands c    The  other 
European  countries  indicated  1955  production  is  expected  to  be  about 
the  same  or  slightly  larger  than  in  195,+a 

Egg  production  in  North  American  countries  in  1955  is  expected  to 
be  slightly  greater  than^BKat  of  a  year  earlier  with  a  1-percent  increase 
in  the  United  States and  a  1-percent  decrease  in  Canada e    The  number  of 
layers  on  farms  at  the  beginning  of  1955  remainded  at  a  high  level  in 
both  countries, 

Egg  production  in  the  reporting  countries  of  Europe  is  expected  to 
be  the  same  as  in  195^ a    The  Netherlands  and  Derjmark  are  the  major 
egg-exporting  countries  of  the  world,    Since  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Danish-British  long-term  agreement  for  eggs  as  of  October  !<,  195^;  which 
meant  the  introduction  of  free  trade  in  eggs  between  the  2  countries , 
prices  paid  Danish  egg  producers  have  been  fluctuating  a  great  deal0 
This  has  lead  to  more  uncertainty  in  egg  prices  and  Danish  egg  producers 
have  expressed  their  aversion  to  such  a  development,  although  they  do  not 
disagree  with  free  trade  in  principle * 

It  is  recognized  that  greater  fluctuations  in  prices  may  lead  to 
more  abrupt  changes  in  production  and  may  tend  to  turn  some  farmers  away 
from  egg  production    At  present^  however,  no  great  changes  are  expected 
in  Danish  egg  production  during  the  second  half  of  1955 «    Eggs  should  be 
available  for  export  during  the  second  half  of  1955  in  about  the  same 
volume  as  during  the  same  period  of  195*+. 

The  output  of  eggs  during  the  first  half  of  1955  was  about  1  per- 
cent  larger  than  during  the  comparable  period  of  195^»    Production,  as 
usual;,  reached  its  peak  during  January ^  declined  gradua!3.y  during 
February  and  March?  and  increased  again  slightly  in  April  and  May,, 
However,  the  decline  in  egg  production  during  February  and  March  this 
year  was  markedly  greater  than  normal  because  of  the  heavy  slaughter 
of  laying  hens  following  the  drop  in  egg  prices  at  the  end  of  January* 

See  table,  next  pageQ    Text  continues,  p»  325 
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cultural production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon 
reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  U«  S0  representatives  abroad  a 
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EGGS:    Number  produced  1/  In  specified  countries ,  averages 
1934-38,  1946-50;  annual  1951-1954,  indicated  1955 


Continent  and  Country 


Average 
1934-38 


Average 

1946-50 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1954 


Indicated 

1955 


NORTH  AMERICA 
Canada  -  Farm 
Tetal 

United  States  -  Farm 
Panama 

Mexico 

EUROPE 
Austria 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 

Germany,  Western 
Greece 

Ireland  . 
Italy 

Netherlands 
Norway 
Sweden 
Switzerland 

United  Kingdom  -  Farm  3/ 
Total  3/ 

ASIA 
Turkey 
Japan 

Philippine  Republic 

SOUTH  AMERICA 
Argentina 
Uruguay 
Brazil 

AFRICA 
Egypt 

Union  of  South  Africa  6/ 

OCEANIA 
Australia  7/ 
New  Zealand 


Million 


2,638 
2,863 
35,498 


663 
1,693 
1,979 
6,200 
3,700 
550 
1,086 

5,5oo 
1,978 
369 
1,000 
423 
2/  3,871 
2/  5,098 


1,003 
3,553 
V  738 


1,127 

289 


751 


708 
430 


2/ 


Million 


4,015 
4,382 
56,535 


53 


369 
1,584 
1,447 
6,580 
2,655 

388 

893 
4,380 
1,189 

283 
1,288 

486 
2,880 
4,590 


859 
970 
567 
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5/  694 


1,418 
8/  146 


Million 


3,611 
3,954 
59,265 
55 


6U0 
1,945 
1,962 
7,500 
5,000 

440 

951 
5,5oo 
2,075 

391 
1,390 

529 
4,800 

6,5oo 


942 
3,873 
845 


3,000 
3,330 


455 
960 


1,288 
8/  180 


Million 


3,984 
4,104 
60,985 


785 
2,030 
1,968 
7,000 
5,300 

490 

972 
5,550 
2,570 

392 
1,370 

518 
4,700 
6,300 


980 
4,676 
950 


3,000 
3,730 

520 
955 


1,230 
8/  185 


Million 


4,086 
4,200 
61,704 
57 
2,080 


845 
2,175 

2,155 
7,300 
5,500 
525 

980 
5,600 
3,000 

420 
1,375 

520 
4,600 
6,200 


5,140 
1,015 


3,150 
330 
3,800 


525 
970 


1,230 
8/  190 


Million 


4,ijao 

4,547 
65,375 
58 
2,400 


8i*5 
2,325 
2,357 
7,200 
6,065 

55o 

840 
5,850 
3,750 

437 
1,380 

536 
4,650 
6,250 


1,000 
5,340 

i,o5o 


3,5oo 

320 
4,380 


530 
900 


1,200 
8/  190 


Million 


4,400 

4,550 

66,000 
59 
2,400 


85o 

2,330 
2,1*00 
7,200 
6,150 

55o 
84o 
5,8oo 

4,200 

440 
1,400 

530 
4,600 
6,200 


1,000 

5,35o 
i,o5o 


3,500 
320 
4,400 


540 
900 


1,100 
8/  190 


1/  Relates  to  farm  production  in  the  United  States  but  many  countries  not  explicit  on  this  point. 
2/  Three-year  average.    3/  Tears  ending  May.    h/  1938.    5/  For  1947.    6/  Years  ending  June.  7/  Commercial 
production  for  years  ending  June  30.    8/  Receipts  at  Marketing  Department  Stations,  year  ending  March, 
which  account  for  30-40percent  of  total  production. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service,    September  19,  1955. 
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Egg  production  in  South  America  and  in  the  Caribbean  area  is  expected 
to  approximate  1954*    Many  oFTEe  governments,  or  their  "poultry  associat- 
ions, are  promoting  their  poultry  industries  —  primarily  by  aiding  farmers 
in  the  purchase  of  United  States  laying  stock*    At  present  the  majority  of 
eggs  produced  in  South  America  and  the  Caribbean  are  produced  on  small 
farms  from  domestic  breeds.    There  is  little  fluctuation  in  egg  production, 
from  year  to  year.    Production  per  bird  is  exceedingly  low,  ranging  from 
60  to  90  eggs  per  year;  and  eggs  are  small,  and  generally  of  poor  quality 
by  the  time  they  reach  market.    Nevertheless,  these  eggs  find  a  ready 
market . 

Producers  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  more  for  good  quality  eggs 
than  for  those  of  poor  quality 0    This  fact  has  tended  to  slow  the  increase 
of  commercial  egg  production »    Although  most  of  the  governments  of  South 
America  and  the  Caribbean  have  been  making  plans  recently  to  encourage 
commercial  egg  production,  it  will  undoubtedly  take  considerable  time  for 
these  programs  to  become  effective.    These  areas  should  continue  for  some 
time  to  be  good  markets  for  shell  eggs. 

NEW  WAX  COATING  USED  ON 
CHEESE  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Since  December  195-+$  a  new  blended  wax,  of  which  microcrystalline  wax 
is  the  important  ingredient,  has  been  used  for  all  cheese  coating  in  New 
Zealand^,  according  to  the  1955  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  that  country 9    Experiments  have  shown  the  new  blended  wax  to  be  a 
more  pliable  coating  than  a  paraffin  product  -«  and  that  it  successfully  re- 
stricts  mold  growth  during  storage  and  overseas  transport. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTION 
DOWN  IN  DENMARK  ,  '.- 

Milk  production  in  Denmark  during  the  first  6  months  of  1955  was 
7  percent  below  that  of  the  same  period  in  195^,  according  to  the 
British  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee a    Milk  receipts  at  Danish 
dairys  handling  liquid  milk  and  cream  dropped  from  6kS  million  pounds 
in  I95U  to  619  million  pounds  during  January-June  1955 •    Milk  going 
into  the  manufacture  of  butter  dropped  10  percent  to  about  3*7  billion 
pounds;  milk  utilized  in  the  production  of  cheese  and  processed  milk 
increased  5  percent  and  9  percent^  respectively* 

Domestic  consumption  of  butter  was  reported  up  slightly  at  Uo<.-9 
million  pounds.    Exports,  however,  were  down  about  12  percent  —  with 
decreased  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom^  Russia <?  and  Eastern  Germany* 
This  was  only  partially  offset  by  a  15-million  pound  increase  in  takings 
by  The  Republic  of  Germany.    Cheese  exports  have  been  below  the  195^  period, 
with  declines  noted  in  exports  to  Italy  and  The  Republic  of  Germany. 
United  Kingdom  imports  of  Danish  cheese  have  risen  by  23  percent. 
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INCREASE  IN  DAIRY  PRODUCTION 
PLANNED  IN  PHILIPPINE  REPUBLIC 


Strong  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  a  dairy -improvement  program  in 
the  Philippine  Republic.    At  present,  production  of  milk  and  milk  pro- 
ducts is  almost  negligible.    A  10-year  cooperative  "breeding  and  infor- 
mational program,  launched  in  February  of  this  year,  is  being  backed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Intension, 
and  the  Central  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Los  Banos. 


The  main  objectives  of  the  10 -year  program  are  to  increase  both 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  milk,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  dairy 
animals . 


Estimated  domestic  production  of  320  million  pounds  of  milk  in 
1953  offered  a  rate  of  only  15  pounds  per  person  per  year.  The 
Philippine  Republic  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  imports,  largely 
from  the  United  States.    In  195^  evaporated  and  condensed  canned  milk, 
powdered  and  dry  skimmed  milk,  and  sterilised  natural  milk  accounted 
for  87  percent  of  total  dairy -product  imports.    A  significant  occurrence 
was  the  American  loss  of  the  Philippine  condensed  milk  market  to  the 
Netherlands,  which  undersells  United  States  condensed  milk  in  the 
retail  and  wholesale  market  by  almost  6  cents  per  can.    (See  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets,  October  18,  195*0. 

In  1951*,  the  vaJ.ue  of  all  kinds  of  milk  imported  into  the  Repbulic 
of  the  Philippines  was  $20,8  million,  of  which  70  percent  came  from  the 
United  States.    The  Philippine  Republic  also  imported  in  1951*,  $690 
thousand  worth  of  butter,  and  cheese  valued  at  $952  thousand.  The 
United  States  supplied  18  percent  of  the  butter  and  3  percent  of  the 
cheese.    Imports  of  processed  products,  such  as  malted  milk  compounds 
and  ice  cream  mix,  were  valued  at  $1.3  million  in  195**,  with  the  United 
States  supplying  98  percent. 


As  of  July  1,  1955;  evaporated  and  condensed  whole  milk  have  been 
removed  from  the  highly  essential  classification  by  the  Central  Bank  to 
the  decontrolled  list.    Powdered  and  dry  skim  milk  and  sterilized 
natural  milk  have  received  the  same  shift  in  commodity  classification. 
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MODERN  COTTON  GJ1J 
OPENED  IN  ADM 

A  modern  cotton  gin,  opened  in  the  British  Protectorate  of  Aden 
near  Lahej  on  August  1,  1955,  reportedly  contains  SO  of  the  latest 
type  saw  stands  capable  of  handling  120,000  pounds  of  seed  cotton  a 
day.    It  is  estimated  that  5^  million  pounds  of  raw  cotton  (31,000 
hales  of  500  pounds  gross)  may  he  ginned  this  year. 

Aden's  cotton  production  for  the  August-July  195^-55  crop  year  is 
estimated  at  about  18?000  hales,  most  of  which  is  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 


EGYPT  CHANGES  MINIMUM  GUARANTEED 
ERIC  S3  TO  COTTON  PRODUCERS 

Effective  September  1,  1955,  the  Government  of  Egypt  has  announced 
a  change  in  the  basis  for  the  minimum,  guaranteed  prices  to  growers  for 
new  crop  (1955-56)  Karnak  end  Menoufi  cotton  from  "Good"  grade  to  "Good 
to  Fully  Good."    Minimum  prices  cn  Ashmouni  and  Giza  30  cotton  will  con 
tinue  to  be  based  on  "Good"  grade.    The  revised  schedule  of  minimum 
guaranteed  prices  to  growers  is  as  follows: 


Tallar i  s  Eju  i valen t 

Basic  per  kantar  U,S.  cents 

grade  (99.0*>8  lbs.)  per  pound 

Ashmouni                  Good  55  .  '  -3X199 

Giza  30                    Good  59  3^.32 

Menoufi                    GFG-  6k  37.22 

Karnak                     GFG  69  ^0.13 


Additional  information . received  on  the  reduction  of  cotton  export 
taxes,  also  effective  September  1,  1955,  slightly  alter  the  figures 

quoted  in  the  September  12,  1955,  iasue  of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  as 
follows: 

Karnak  and  Menoufi  varieties,  tax  reduced  from  15.20  to  8.20 
tallaris  per  kantar,  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  from  8.77 
to    .77  U.  S.  cents  per  pound. 

Ashmouni  and  Giza  30  varieties,  tax  reduced  from  10.20  to  2.20 
tallaris  per  kantar,  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  from  5.88  to 
1.28  U.  S.  cents  per  pound. 
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Exports  of  cotton  "by  countries  of  destination,  averages 
1935-39  and  19*>5 -k9;  annual  1951-I951* 

 (Bales  of  500  poun&j  gross)    


Country 
of 

destination 


j.  ear  "beginning  August  1 


Averages 


I1935-39  !l9i*5^9 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1951* 


1,000 
"ba2.es 


1,000 
"bales 


1,000 
"bales 


1,000 
"bales 


1,000 
bales 


0 

Belgium -Luxembourg. . : 

169 

65 

33 

35 

662 

511 

1*1*2 

107 

17 

Poland  and  Danzig . . . : 

130 

36 

108 

115 

11 

1,3*6 

17 

31 

1/ 


Total  Europe  :  3,885 


3/ 


36 

131 

57 
Ik 

21 
575 

1*89 
131 
7 
69 

69 
12 
26 
1*88 
1*7 
33 


32 

317 
0 

3* 
33 
309 
1*1*7 
560 

197 

15 

0 

21 

203 
100 

99 
662 
122 
6 


1*7 

73 
0 

3k 
h 

507 

21*1 
272 

79 
11 
0 
1 

77 
36 
26 

359 
86 
6 


1+2 
68 

0 

23 
10 

1*75 
389 
269 
101* 
1I4 
0 
0 

167 

*3 
21+ 
1*22 
1*0 
10 


2*1*5 


3,157 


2,100 


Canada  :  301 

Chile  :  9 

Colombia...  :  20 

Cuba  :  11 

India   52 

China  :  117 

French  Indochina, ... :  22 

Indonesia  :  2/ 

Japan  :  l,ll»2 

Korea,  Republic  of..:  4/ 

Taiwan  (Formosa)..',.:  ![/ 

Australia....,......:  9 

Other  countries....'.:  21 

Total  500  lb  Bales:  5,589 

^otalRunning  Bales;  5,300 


5/ 


275 
20 
21* 
16 
86 
1*01 
6 
5 

585 
1*8 
1 
7 

 1*6 

i*  ,065 
3,917 


6/ 


296 

35 
53 
20 

778 
0 
21* 
11* 
1,095 
55 
53 
50 
81 


5,711 
5,519 


28** 

1 

35 
12 

*5 
0 
18 

17 
691 

1*1 
107 

11 

7/  58 


237 
27 
7 
20 
161 
0 
16 
22 

1,005 
96 
110 

8/  68 


3,181 
3,0*8 


1/  4-yaar  average,    2/  Less  than  500  bales.    3/  Includes 
any,  included  in  "Other  countries."    5/  3 -year  average, 
in  Asia  (35)  and  Africa  (25)  .    7/  Israel  ll+,  Republic  of 
8/  Israel  12,  Ethiopia  11. 


3,91* 
3,761 


1,000 
bales 


15 
66 
0 
21 

13 
1*16 

350 

21*9 

95 
12 

0 

11 

197 
51 
37 

1*21 

103 

9 


2,066 


307 
10 
2 

19 
61 

0 
0 

27 
678 

170 

120 
52 

.23 


3,585 

Greece  2l~ kj  If 
6/  Mostly  countries 
Philippines  16. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Cotton  Division. 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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U.  Sa  COTTON  EXPORTS  DOWN 
8  PERCENT  IN  1954-55 

Exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended 
July  31,  1955,  totaled  3,585,000  bales  of  500  pounds  gross  (3,447,000 
running  bales),  representing  an  8-percent  decrease  from  the  total  of 
3,91*1,000  bales  (3,761,000  running  bales)  exported  in  1953-5^.  July 
exports  amounted  to  61,000  bales  (59,000  running  bales),  as  compared 
vith  237,000  bales  (228,000  running  bales)  in  July  a  year  ago,  and  were 
the  lowest  for  the  month  of  July  since  1952. 

The  reduced  exports  in  July  1955  may  be  attributed  to  price 
uncertainties  and  the  recent  trend  in  cotton  importing  countries  to 
hold  stocks  at  minimum  levels.    Under  provisions  of  Title  I  (sales  for 
foreign  currency)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  Act  of  195^ 
(Public  Law  480,  83rd  Congress),  agreements  have  been  signed  with  19 
countries  covering  approximateJ-y  $127  million  for  cotton  exports, 
totaling  about  642,000  bales,  of  which  all  but  about  $10.7  million 
(approximately  60,000  bales)  used  in  1954-55,  will  be  available  to 
finance  exports  in  the  1955-5&  season.    (See  table,  opposite  page.) 


PHILIPPINE  COPRA.  EXPORTS 
CONTINUE  UPWARD  TREND 

Philippine  copra  exports  during  August  totaled  75>923  long  tons,  the 
largest  monthly  shipment  so  far  this  year.    Exports  were  10  percent  above 
the  previous  month  but  7  percent  less  than  in  August  195^ •  Cumulative 
shipments  during  January -August  amounted  to  488,962  tons  or  2  percent 
more  than  the  4 77, 921  tons  exported  in  the  comparable  8 -month  period  of 
195^. 

The  country  distribution  of  exports  in  August  was  as  follows: 
United  States --25,709  (Pacif ic-22,659,  Gulf -1,700  and  Atlantic -1,350 ) ; 
Canada- -1,250;  Belgium— 1,350;  Denmark— 7,000;  Republic  of  Germany—  7,5^0; 
*  Italy— 1,500;  the  Netherlands— 11, 860  Norway- -500;  Sweden- -5, 000;  Europe 
unspecified- -2,500;  Lebanon— 200;  Colombia- -2,800;  Ecuador —101;  Vene- 
zuela—6,113  and  South  America  unspecified- -2,500  tons, 

August  exports  of  coconut  oil  amounted  to  4,540  tons  compared  with 
6,009  tons  in  July.    The  January -August  aggregate  was  44,123  tons  against 
40,101  tons  in  1954.    Shipments  were  as  follows:    United  States— 4 ,4 12 
tons  (Atlantic -3, 732,  Pacif  ic-680) ;  and  Ecuador— 128  tons. 

On  a  copra  equivalent  basis,  Philippine  exports  of  copra  and  coco- 
nut oil  January  through  August  of  this  year  totaled  558,999  tons,  or  3 
percent  more  than  the  5^1,573  tons  exported  in  the  same  months  of  195^. 

The  copra  export  price  as  of  mid-September  was  $150.00  per  short 
ton,  c.i.f.  Pacific.    Local  buying  prices  ranged  from  21.50  to  26.00 
pesos  per  100  kilos  ($109.23  to  $132.09  per  long  ton)  resecada,  Manila 
and  producing  areas. 
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CEYLON'S  COHPA  AND  COCONUT 

OIL  EXPORTS  UP  SIGNIFICANTLY  FROM  1955 

Ceylon's  exports  of  copra  during  the  second  quarter  of  1955  declined 
l4  percent  from  the  comparable  period  of  195**>  but  coconut  oil  exports 
were  almost  double  those  of  the  previous  year©    During  January-June  of 
thi  s  year  copra  exports  totaled  l'+,l+79  long  tons  and  cocunut  oil  exports 
amounted  to  kk,6kl  tons.,  increases  of  k  and  U3  percent,  respectively,  from 
shipments  during  the  same  period  of  195^*    On  a  copra  equivalent  basis 
experts  in  the  first  6  months  of  the  current  year  totaled  85,338  tons,  or 
one-third  more  than  the  63?^37  tons  shipped  in  the  comparable  period  of 
195^. 

The  bulk  of  the  copra  —  9^  percent  of  the  6-month  total- -vent,  as 
in  the  past,  to  India  *    The  Major  markets  for  coconut  oil  were  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  Canada,  and  Indiac    The  decline  in  exports  of  copra  to 
Pakistan  has  been  of  a  continuing  nature  since  the  end  of  1952  a  However, 
with  the  signing  of  the  Pakistan»Ceylon  trade  agreement  in  late  May, 
there  could  be  increasing  exports  to  Pakistan  in  the  future 0  During 
the  second  quarter,  Communist  China  made  no  purchases  of  coconut  oil, 
whereas  in  the  first  quarter  that  country  took  2,200  tons. 

Exports  of  dessicated  coconut  increased  about  10  percent  in  the 
second  quarter,  bringing  the  6-month  total  to  23,9^8  tons  compared  with 
21?56o  tons  during  January-June  195^  „    The  United  Kingdom  continued  to 
be  the  major  market  taking  almost  half  the  total. 

Second  quarter  exports  of  fresh  coconuts  dropped  by  kO  percent  from 
the  first  quarter  this  year*    January- June  total  amounted  to  2,639,939 
nuts  compared  with  2,308,^38  nuts  in  the  first  6  months  of  195^-c  Over 
ko  percent  of  the  total  went  to  the  United  Kingdom, 

The  restrictions  of  the  exports  of  fresh  coconuts,  which  resulted 
in  a  monopoly  of  exports  by  the  Cooperative  Wholesale  Establishment, 
were  removed  by  the  Government  effective  July  1.    Previously,  as  part 
of  the  subsidy  program  to  provide  domestic  consumers  with  fresh  coconuts 
at  low  prices ,  all  exporters  were  required  either  to  obtain  coconuts  for 
export  from  OWE  or  else  to  supply  GWS  with  a  number  of  coconuts  equal 
to  the  amount  they  were  exporting*    Thus  OWE  could  buy  at  a  low  price 
and  supply  at  a  high  price  for  sale  abroad  and  use  the  profits  to 
subsidize  the  low  price  of  fresh  coconuts  which  were  distributed 
locally. 

Termination  of  the  monopoly  follows  a  long  campaign  by  the  coconut 
industry ,  which  claimed  that  the  restricted  export  of  fresh  coconuts 
contributed  considerably  to  the  decline  in  price  of  this  commodity 
and  that  the  CHE's  "middleman"  position  deprived  both  producer  and 
shipper  of  an  adequate  return* 

See  table,  opposite  page*    Text  continues,  p.  332. 
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A  .reduction  in  the  export  duty  on  copra  from  200  to  3.85  rupees  ($42,00 
to  $38083)  per  ton,  effective  July  8,  1955?  pending  approval  by  Parliament, 
was  announced  "by  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  his  I955»'56  Budget : Speech. 
Duties  on  coconut  oil  and  desiccated  coconut,  135  and  95  rupees  ($28,35  and 
$19-95)  per  ton,  respectively,  remain  unchanged*    (See  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets,  September  12,  1955,)  1 

Wholesale  prices  of  coconut  oil,  copra,  and  desiccated  coconut  followed 
a  related  pattern  during  the  second  quarter  of  1955 «    The  price  of  each 
commodity  declined  during  the  first  quarter  but  during  the  second  quarter 
remainded  relatively  stable  with  slight  increases  toward  the  end  of  the 
period.    As  of  June  30,  prices  were  as  follows:  copra-«1^5  rupees  per  candy 
of  560  pounds  $121.80  per  long  ton);  coconut  oil— 950  rupees  ($199 e 50)  per 
long  ton  1  and  desiccated  coconut»«0»33«-3A  rupees  («07  cents)  per  pound. 

URUGUAY 8 S  SUNFLOWER  PRODUCTION 
DOWN:  PEANUT  OUTPUT  UP 

Uruguay* s  1955  production  of  sunflower  seed  amounted  to  89,700  short 
tons  from  362,865  planted  and  31^0,935  harvester  acres,  according  to  the 
final  estimates  released,  by  the  Uruguayan  Ministry  of  Livestock  and 
Agriculture,,    Peanut  production  amounted  to  6^200  tons  of  nuts  in  the  shell 
from  15,330  planted  and  ■ihrfSO  harvested  acres. 

The  final  estimate  of  sunflower  -seed  production  represents  a  20  per- 
cent increase  from  the  first  official  estimate.    (See  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets,  July  k9  1955.)    However,  this  crop  is  down  3  percent  from  195^ 
and  the  smallest  outturn  since  1950* 

The  peanut  harvest  was  only  slightly  less  than  the  first  estimate 
but  was  up  almost  one-third  from  195*1-  and  was  the  largest  crop  since  1951 0 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC'S  PEANUT 
OUTPUT  INCREASING 

Peanut  oil  production  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1955  is  expected 
to  reach  9, 500  short  tons*  or  1,650  tons  more  than  was  produced  in  1954, 
Production  of  peanut  oil  this  year  will  probably  be  about  equal  to 
domestic  requirements.    In  subsequent  years,  output  is  expected  to  in- 
crease to  the  point  where  stocks  on  hand  will  be  maintained,  : 

The  chief  fat  consumed  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  preqar  years  was 
lard,  almost  all  of  which  was  rendered  from  home-killed  hogs.    Since  then, 
however,  the  Government  has  been  following  a  program  for  the  Intensifi- 
cation of  peanut  production  primarily  for  oil  extraction  *    This  program 
has  been  successful  and  today  it  is  estimated  that  more,  than  half  of  all 
fats  and  oils  consumed  in  the  Republic  is  peanut  oil.    The  remainder  is 
chiefly  lard  and  small  quantities  of  home-manufactured  coconut  oil. 
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AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  PRICES 

Wool  Prices:    Average  raw  -wool  costs,  clean  basis, 
on  Australian  auction  floors,  by  quality 
classification 


Type  and 
grade 


Combing  Wools 

Good  70 's 
Average  70  * s 
Good  6k1 8 
Average  6k ' s 
Good  60' s 
Average  60's 
Good  58' s 
Average  58* s 
Good  56 's 
Average  56  rs 
Good  50 'b 
Average  50fs 

Carding  Wools 

Merino 

Comeback 

Fine  crossbred 

Medium  crossbred 


9-3-T95F 


Week  Ended 
"6^30-1955 


9-2-1955 


-U.S,  Dollars  Per  Pound- 


1/  1.66 
1.59 

1/  1.51 
XM 

1/  ite 

1.31 
1/  1.26 

1/  1.18 

1/  "96 


.83 
.77 
.76 


1/  1M 
1.37 

1/  1.30 
1.25 

1/  1.20 

1.15 
1/  1.1k 

1/  1.0k 
1/  .91 


.77 
.72 
.7-2 
•73 


1/ 


1.32 
1.26 
1/  1.16 

1.11 
1.05 
.98 


1/ 
1/ 


1/ 


.97 
.93 
.92 

.91 
.86 
.81* 


.70 
.65 
.63 
.63 


l/    Quotations  nominal 

Source:    Wool  Statistical  Service  of  the  Australian  Wool  Bureau. 


U.S.  FLUE-CURED  EXPORTS  DOWN  SLIGHTLY 
FROM  PREVIOUS  CROP  YEAR 

The  annual  roundup  on  United  States  exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco, 
under  the  above  headline,  was  published  in  the  August  22,  1955,  issue  of 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  (p.  213),  but  was  not  listed  under  "Contents" 
on  the  front  cover.    The  first  paragraph  reported  that  "United  States 
exports  of  flue -cured  totaled  379.5  million  pounds  during  the  195^-55 
crop  year--down  .8  percent  from  the  382.7  million  pounds  exported  for 
the  corresponding  1953 -5**  crop  year."    Further  information  can  be 
obtained  from  the  August  22  issue.  J 
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PUBLICATIONS  RELATING  TO  U,Se  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 

Issued  recently  and  available  free  upon  request  from 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D«C. 

Cocoa  Beans;    World  Production  and  Trade „    Foreign  Ag.  Circ.  FCB-7-55 

Policy  and  Programs  Which  Tend  to  Deter  U*S.  Tra.de  in  Agricultural 
"^Products  in  Pakistan.    Foreign  Ag.  ClrcT^ATT^-^ 

Policies  and  Programs  That  Tend  to  Deter  U.S.  Trade  in  Agricultural 
Products  in"7ffieH^Iippines  a    Foreign  AgVCirc.  FAfP'-3b-'55 

Uruguay's  1955  Wheat  Export  Surplus  Now  Placed  at  6l95000  Tons „ 
Foreign  Ag.  Circ.  FG-19-55  . 

Pakistan  Jute  Situation  as  of  August  1955*    Foreign  Ag.  Circ.  FVF-11-55 

India  Abolishes  Export  Duties  on  Jute  Manufactures «    Foreign  Ag.  Circ. 
~W-12-55*~      ™  ~  

Policy  and  Programs  Which  Tend  to  Deter  United  States  Trade  in  Agricul- 
tural Products  in  Thailand,    "Foreign  Ag.  circ.  FATr-i±-?5 


LATE  NEWS 


All  restrictions  on  production,  transport,  and  sale  of  Brazil  nuts 
grown  in  the  provinces  of  Beni  and  Pando  have  been  removed  by  the"" 
Brazilian  Government.    Tax  and  customs  have  been  reduced  for  the  growers 
and  exporters  and  considerable  leeway  has  been  given  to  them,  as  to 
disposition  of  foreign  exchange  income  from  these  export  sales.  However, 
a  mmimum  of  20  percent  of  this  foreign  exchange  must  be  used  to  purchase 
lxems  of    prime  necessity"  and  20  percent  must  be  used  for  capital  e-oods 
such  as  machinery,  tools,  motors,  and  motor  vehicles  for  the  Beni  and 
Pando  regions. 


An  increase  in  the  filbert  support  price  for  growers  has  been  announced 
by  the  Turkish  Minister  of  Economy. ""The"  1955  crop  is  to  be  supported 
at  the  equivalent  of  $103.56  per  100  kilos  (220  Pounds),  shelled  basis, 
compared  with  the  195*  support  level  of  $89.28.    Official  price  announce- 
ments are  made  on  an  in-shell  basis,  with  50  percent  prescribed  as  the 
shelling-out  ratio  to  obtain  the  shelled  price-but  not  including 

'IS6;    By  a^inS  a^roximately  $6.00  per  100  kilos  for  shelling, 
S^nn^-f    tran*P°rt>  a  minimum  f.o.b.  Istanbul  price  of  about  $110 
per  x00  kilograms  (50  cents  per  pound)  may  be  arrived  at. 
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LATE  NEWS  (Cont'd,  from  p,  33U) 


A  new  export  quota  for  2*50,000  Indian  bales  of  cotton  has  been  announced  by 
the  Government  of  India,  effective  September"!^    The  new  quota  consists  of 
25,000  bales  of  Bengal  Desi,  25,000  bales  of  25/32-inch  staple  varieties, 
and  200,000  bales  of  cotton  stapling  3A- inch  and  below,  excluding  Desi  and 
Red  Coconadas  cotton.    Exports  of  Zoda  cotton  are  to  be  licensed  freely. 
Equivalent  quantities  in  terms  of  500-pound  bales  are,  respectively:  total 
20^,000  bales:  20,000:  20,000:  and  16^,000.    The  final  date  on  which  the 
quotas  must  be  used  has  not  been  reported. 


